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THE DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN DICKENS 

To say that Charles Dickens is one of the most dramatic of 
our English novelists is no doubt a trite statement ; but just why 
the dramatic element occupies so prominent a place in his 
novels, what it really consists in, and how it develops in the 
progress of his work, it may be worth our while to inquire. 
The reason for the prominence of the dramatic element in 
Dickens's novels lies, I think, in the temperament and tastes of 
the man. In a study of his novels with the characteristics of the 
drama in mind, we may find what this dramatic element con- 
sists in. And in a comparison of one of his early works with 
his last great novel, we may trace the dramatic development of 
his work. 

It is easy to understand how this dramatic element came into 
Dickens's novels if we know something of his hopes and am- 
bitions when he was a young man. He seems early to have 
been infatuated with the stage, to which he was inclined by 
temperament. At one time he applied for a position as an 
actor, but fortunately for the good of English literature his 
application was rejected. When he had become almost an old 
man, for the sake of diversion he took up amateur acting with 
his family and circle of intimate friends, and the success of this 
probably suggested to him the possibilities of public readings 
from his works. He then began to make public reading tours 
which were very successful and profitable both in England and 
America. These readings furnished opportunity for express- 
ing that dramatic taste which had in early life made him eager 
to become an actor. Many of the elements of a successful actor 
Dickens did possess. He was so imaginatively emotional that he 
could throw himself as fully into the character he was creating 
as the actor is compelled to do into his impersonation. Such 
an experience he has recorded in the preface to A Tale of Two 
Cities: "Throughout its execution it has had complete posses- 
sion of me: I have so far verified what is done and suffered in 
these pages, as that I have certainly done and suffered it all 
myself." One might naturally ask, why did not Dickens write 
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dramas ? The chief reason, I should say, was that he was not in- 
timately acquainted with the technique of the drama. Another 
reason, which I have no doubt had much weight in directing his 
course, was his successful career as a newspaper reporter. This 
experience in the journalistic field made him realize that he could 
reach a larger and more appreciative public through a story 
than through a play. 

But whatever his reasons for not writing for the stage, there 
is no doubt of Dickens's love for the dramatic. It is therefore 
not surprising to find him expressing his dramatic instincts in 
his novels. In a drama success depends upon the happy fu- 
sion of dialogue and action. This means, of course, that the two 
qualities must reenforce one another : that every sentence must 
have some direct bearing upon the climax of the action. In 
other words, there must be a heightening of the plot and a con- 
densation of dialogue. Of such results Dickens was as a rule in- 
capable. In most of his novels, his " failure to conform to the 
dramatic requirements was due to his emphasis upon dialogue 
and to his carelessness of plot; and yet this very failure in regard 
to plot enabled him to introduce his inimitable creations of char- 
acter in scenes or incidents in themselves highly melodramatic. 
It was the presence of these dramatic scenes in his novels, com- 
bined with his talents as an actor, that made Dickens so success- 
ful as a public reader of his own works. Forster in his Life of 
Dickens gives the subjects of his readings, which it may be inter- 
esting to note. In the list of his first readings he had the Carol, 
the Chimes, the trial in Pickwick the chapters containing the ac- 
count of Paul Dombey, Boots at the Holly Tree Inn, the Poor 
Traveller (Captain Doubledick), and Mrs. Gamp. "As to the 
effect," he wrote, "I wish you could have seen them after Lilian 
died in the Chimes, or when Scrooge woke in the Carol and 
talked to the boy outside the window. And at the end of 
Dombey yesterday afternoon, in the cold light of day, they all 
got up after a short pause, gentle and simple, and thundered 
and waved their hats with such astonishing heartiness and fond- 
ness that, for the first time in my public career, they took me 
completely off my legs, and I saw the whole eighteen hundred 
of them reel to one side as if a shock from without had shaken 
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the hall." For the second series he said : "With great pains I 
have made a continuous narrative out of Copperfield, that I think 
will reward the exertion it is likely to cost me. Unless I am 
much mistaken, it will be very valuable in London. I have also 
done Nicholas Nickleby at the Yorkshire school, and hope I 
got something droll out of Squeers, John Browdie, & Co. Also 
the Bastille prisoner from the Tale of Two Cities." This list, with 
the subjects it suggests, is sufficient to show why the effects which 
Dickens describes were what they were. Any reader of Dickens 
will note at once the inclusion in these readings of both the tragic 
and the comic, elements of the melodramatic as Dickens him- 
self has described it in Chapter XVII of Oliver Twist. He says, 
"It is the custom on the stage, in all good murderous melo- 
dramas, to present the tragic and the comic scenes, in as regular 
alternation as the layers of red and white in a side of streaky 
bacon. The hero sinks upon his straw bed, weighed down by 
fetters and misfortunes; in the next scene, his faithful but uncon- 
scious squire regales the audience with a comic song. We be- 
hold, with throbbing bosoms, the heroine in the grasp of a proud 
and ruthless baron, her virtue and her life alike in danger, draw- 
ing forth her dagger to preserve the one at the cost of the other; 
and just as our expectations are wrought up to the highest pitch, 
a whistle is heard and we are straightway transported to the great 
hall of the castle, where a grey-headed seneschal sings a funny 
chorus with a funnier body of vassals, who are free of all sorts of 
places, from church vaults to palaces, and roam about in com- 
pany, carolling perpetually. 

"Such changes seem absurd; but they are not so unnatural as 
they would seem at first sight." 

Another element of the dramatic in Dickens, suggested by this 
combination of the tragic and the comic, is the use of violent 
contrasts. This can readily be supplied from memory by any 
reader of Dickens. As on the stage, the contrast is often between 
characters, sometimes between scenes or whole situations. Al- 
most a shock comes to the reader in the meeting between Rose 
Maylie and Nancy in Oliver Twist. Rose was a resident in a 
family hotel in a quiet but handsome street near Hyde Park; 
Nancy was but a girl of the streets of London. Nancy, who came 
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to see Rose Maylie in Oliver's behalf, "had advanced to the stairs 
when a smartly dressed female said : — 

"'Now, young woman, who do you want here?' 

"'A lady who is stopping in this house,' answered the girl. 

'"A lady!' was the reply, accompanied with a scornful look. 
'What lady?' 

"'Miss Maylie,' said Nancy. 

"The young woman who had by this time noted her appear- 
ance, replied only by a look of virtuous disdain ; and summoned 
a man to answer her. To him Nancy repeated her request. 

"'Come,' said the man, pushing her towards the door. 
' None of this. Take yourself off.' 

'"Take up her request for her, Joe; can't you?' said another 
servant. 

"'What's the good?' replied the man. 'You don't suppose 
the young lady will see such as her; do you?'" 

But he did carry it up, and in the next chapter follows that 
scene between Rose Maylie with her sweet voice, gentle man- 
ner, and absence of any accent of haughtiness or disdain, and 
Nancy whose life "had been squandered in the streets and 
among the most noisome of the stews and dens of London." 

Dickens makes splendid use of contrast in the different con- 
ditions in which Oliver Twist is portrayed. When he shows 
him to us in the poverty and hunger and squalor of the poor- 
house, we feel that nothing could surpass his misery, as he hun- 
grily "asks for more," to the utter astonishment of the master 
and to the great excitement of Mr. Bumble and the whole 
board of overseers. But later when we see Oliver in Fagin's 
den of vice and we become fearful of the corruption of his inno- 
cent mind, his former condition has no longer any terrors for us. 

A striking contrast of scene is to be found in the two schools 
which David Copperfield attended, the first one that of Mr. 
Creakle to which Mr. Murdstone sent him ; the second that of 
Dr. Strong to which his aunt, Miss Betsey Trotwood, sent him 
after he had fallen into her hands. Not to multiply examples 
of such a self-evident characteristic, I wish to mention just one 
more, which is the contrast of the mean death of Madame De- 
farge in A Tale of Two Cities with the noble one of Sydney 
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Carton. Dickens himself is our authority for his designed con- 
trast in this instance. In discussing the question of whether he 
was justified in making Madame Defarge die an accidental death 
he says : "And when I use Miss Pross (though this is quite another 
question) to bring about such a catastrophe, I have the posi- 
tive intention of making that half-comic intervention a part of 
the desperate women's failure ; and of opposing that mean 
death, instead of a desperate one in the streets, which she 
wouldn't have minded, to the dignity of Carton's." 

Then again in Dickens's humor, the quality that has perhaps 
brought him his greatest fame, he is dramatic. He is often ac- 
cused of exaggeration in his humorous creations ; and yet now 
and then one meets in actual life a person who seems to be a 
veritable Dickens character. This brings up the question of 
how much exaggeration is allowable to art in reproducing 
nature, for we must admit that there is a certain amount of it 
in all art, even the finest. Coleridge in discussing Words- 
worth's poetry has aptly illustrated this quality of art. He says 
that the heightening of the images, though keeping within the 
limits of perfect truth, is one of the secrets of successful art ; 
and that it is the same heightened effect that one gets from dip- 
ping a pebble into water or giving it a high polish by friction. 
This emphasis upon certain selected features is the explanation 
of Dickens's humor. Nowhere do we find this exaggeration 
greater than upon the stage. Playwrights and players seem to 
recognize it as fundamental and do not scruple to make use of it. 

Mr. William Sharp, in an article on Shakespeare's Titus An- 
dronicus, 1 discussing this matter of exaggeration on the stage, 
reports the reply of a famous Japanese actor, Sodjaro, to a ques- 
tion as to "why in his tragical roles he made such strange and 
strident cries and such exaggerated gestures, for in effect," it 
was added, "no one ever heard or saw a daimio or a soldier so 
speak or act. 'Even so,' replied Sodjaro, 'but if this great 
daimio or that heroic soldier in a tragic play were to speak and 
act as in everyday life, who would for a moment recognize 
either as heroic?'" 

1 Harper's Monthly Magazine, vol. cxix, p. 747. 
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"No one," adds the writer, "understood more adequately 
than Shakespeare this law of emphasis within truth, of excess 
within the limits of nature." This law, which is essentially 
dramatic, Dickens, it seems to me, has well understood and 
conformed to in his humor. 

The lack of development in his characters is another element 
of the dramatic in Dickens. The boy Oliver goes through all 
his vicious associations with his moral nature apparently un- 
changed ; and in all of Dickens's novels there is little develop- 
ment of character. Some character development is to be found 
in David Copperfield, for there it is almost inevitable because 
the story is a biography of the hero extending from childhood 
through mature manhood. But Dickens traces no such logical 
effects of association upon the individual as Thackeray does, for 
instance, in the character of Becky Sharp. 

Though there is the element of the dramatic in almost all of 
Dickens's work, it is especially interesting to compare Oliver 
Twist, written at the beginning of his literary career, with A 
Tale of Two Cities, written toward the close of his life, in both 
of which the dramatic element seems to predominate. Oliver 
Twist, written in 1837, was his first real novel, for the Pickwick 
Papers can scarcely be called a novel, even by courtesy; A 
Tale of Two Cities, written in 1859, when, most of his work 
was done, was his last great novel and indicates the novelist's 
growth in power. Though Oliver Twist certainly contains a 
prophecy of the humorous creations to come, it may be classed 
in its general lack of humor with A Tale of Two Cities. Their 
chief difference lies in the construction of plot. 

Oliver Twist with its series of sensational episodes shows 
Dickens's youthful love of melodramatic effects without regard to 
unified plot. These episodes follow one another in quick suc- 
cession — Oliver's birth in the workhouse, and his early life 
there of privation and mistreatment; his running away from 
Mr. Sowerberry, to whom he had been apprenticed, and his 
coming to London ; his falling into the foul hands of Fagin the 
Jew ; his arrest and finding a friend in Mr. Brownlow ; his falling 
again into the Jew's clutches through Nancy and Bill Sikes ; his 
assisting Bill at house-breaking, when he is wounded and comes 
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into the kindly favor of Mrs. Maylie and Rose ; the attempt of 
Fagin and Monks to recapture him ; the accidental self-hanging 
of Sikes ; the execution of Fagin ; Oliver's discovery of his par- 
entage and station, and his final happiness after his many tribu- 
lations. 

This rapid outline is sufficient to show the machinery of the 
plot, how it alternates from bad conditions to good and from 
good to bad with the regularity of a shuttlecock. Yet it is rather 
a succession of dramatic incidents than a sustained plot working 
toward a definite climax. A presentation on the stage of the 
story as it is would make evident the formlessness of the plot. 
Sikes's death, we feel, is a bit of retributive justice well deserved, 
and Fagin' s mad terror in the face of the gallows the only suit- 
able end to his vicious career; but after all, these gratifying 
scenes are rather by the way and aside from the main plot. Al- 
together, Oliver Twist is excellent melodrama as defined by the 
Oxford Dictionary, "a dramatic piece characterized by sensa- 
tional incident and violent appeals to the emotions but with a 
happy ending." 

A Tale of Two Cities occupies, according to all critics, a 
unique place in Dickens's work. Though it is one of his best 
novels, it is least like the Dickens who is so much beloved for 
his comic fun and pathetic sentiment. Lacking in humor it is, 
to be sure, but in it that dramatic power, for which Dickens so 
early showed a taste, is developed to a very high degree. Writ- 
ing twenty-two years after he wrote Oliver Twist, with much ex- 
perience in portraying character and inventing situations, he 
naturally gives us in A Tale of Two Cities a far more artistic 
piece of work. In this novel we have the plot developed ac- 
cording to the requirements of the drama. The author divides 
the novel into three books. The first book is comparatively 
short, being a prologue to introduce the reader to the situations 
that are to follow. Here we see Dr. Manette, who has been ex- 
humed from the Bastille after his eighteen years of imprison- 
ment, at the house of the Defarges where Mr. Lorry and Lucie 
Manette, the Doctor's daughter, have come to rescue him from 
his work bench and if possible to restore him to his reason. All 
these facts have an important bearing upon succeeding events. 
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As is customary in the drama, the key-note is struck early in 
the story, in Book II, chapter 3, where Carton discovers to all 
the courtroom the remarkable likeness between himself and 
Charles Darnay. Becoming more complicated as it advances, 
the story reaches its turning-point when Darnay, going to Paris 
on a mission of mercy, is seized immediately upon his arrival and 
cast into prison. Here we are thrown into the midst of the mad 
whirlpool of the French Revolution. At his trial, Darnay is ac- 
quitted through the influence of his father-in-law, Dr. Manette, 
who had followed him to Paris, and who as the Bastille captive is 
a person of much respect among the revolutionists. Everything 
now seems directed to a happy ending, but Darnay has hardly 
reached the arms of his wife and child before he is re-arrested. 
This time Dr. Manette is unable to cope with the vengeance of 
Madame Defarge, and Darnay is condemned. Then Carton 
appears upon the scene, and by bribing the spy Barsad, suc- 
ceeds in making his way into the prison to Darnay. Here with 
a drug he reduces Darnay to an unconscious state, exchanges 
clothes with him, and owing to their remarkable likeness is able 
to send him out of the prison in his stead, to escape with his 
family to England. Carton then takes his place in the cart to 
the guillotine and dies as Charles Darnay. In this summary is 
revealed a unity of plot that is absent from Oliver Twist and 
Dickens's other novels. There are no digressions by the way to 
introduce new characters ; instead, it is a steady march from be- 
ginning to end with, for Dickens, an unparalleled firmness of 
purpose. Without change of plot at all, the novel could be put 
upon the stage. It has been dramatized in The Only Way, but, 
strange to say, the plot was changed so that the play, to lovers 
of Dickens, is a disappointment. It would undoubtedly have 
been much more powerful just as Dickens wrote it. 

In writing with firmer plot and more sustained dramatic power, 
Dickens became in this novel farther removed than ever before 
from the melodramatic. This comes nearer to being genuine 
tragedy. It does not depend so much upon the sensational as 
his other works do. I think no one can help being profoundly 
impressed by the imaginative conception Dickens has here pre- 
sented to us of a man who will lay down his life for the sake of 
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another that he may make the woman he loves happy thereby. 
Mr. Forster in his Life of Dickens says in discussing A Tale of 
Two Cities: "To rely less upon character than upon incident, 
and to resolve that his actors should be expressed by the story 
more than they should express themselves by dialogue, was for 
him a hazardous, and can hardly be called an entirely successful, 
experiment. With singular dramatic vivacity, much construc- 
tive art, and with descriptive passages of a high order everywhere, 
(the dawn of the terrible outbreak in the journey of the marquis 
from Paris to his country seat, and the London crowd at the 
funeral of the spy, may be instanced for their power) there was 
probably never a book by a great humorist, and an artist so 
prolific in the conception of character, with so little humor and 
so few remarkable figures. Its merits lie elsewhere. Though 
there are excellent traits and touches all through the revo- 
lutionary scenes, the only full length that stands out promi- 
nently is the picture of the wasted life saved at last by heroic 

sacrifice The incident is beautifully told ; and it is at 

least only fair to set against verdicts not very favorable as to 
this effort of his invention, what was said of the particular charac- 
ter and of the book in general by an American critic whose liter- 
ary studies had most familiarized him with the rarest forms of 
imaginative writings." Mr. Forster then gives the following 
criticism of the book by Mr. Richard Grant White: "Its por- 
trayal of the noble-natured castaway makes it almost a peerless 
book in modern literature, and gives it a place among the 

highest examples of literary art The conception of 

this character shows in its author an ideal of magnanimity and 
of charity unsurpassed. There is not a grander, lovelier figure 
than the self-wrecked, self-devoted Sydney Carton, in literature 
or history ; and the story itself is so noble in spirit, so grand and 
graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so profound and 
simple, that it deserves and will surely take a place among the 
great serious works of imagination." 

Mr. E. P. Whipple, too, after complimenting Mr. White 
highly for his critical acumen, says that "he was the first critic 
who called attention to the singular beauty, the exceptional sub- 
limity of the character of Sydney Carton. After weighing his 
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words, which at first seem exaggerated, one is impelled at last to 
agree with him, that Carton stands out as one of the noblest 
characters in the whole literature of fiction. The more the 
character is studied, the more we are impressed with the depth 
of Mr. White's criticism." 

Instead, then, of A Tale of Two Cities being, as Mr. Forster 
suggests, "a hazardous and not entirely successful experiment," 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. White and Mr. Whipple and to 
think that the story, so imaginatively conceived and so dramatic- 
ally presented here, reveals the development of Dickens out of 
the melodramatic into the genuinely dramatic. In it he was for- 
tunate in his subject, that for love a man will lay down his life ; 
fortunate in background, that of the French Revolution ; and 
fortunate in circumstances, undertaking the story late in life 
when his powers were skilful from long practice in imaginative 
conceptions. 

Edgar F. Shannon. 
University of Arkansas. 



